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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

WE reprint, in another column, the clear and vigorous language 
on the civil service used by President Cleveland, in his message to 
Congress. It has a refreshing ring of sincerity, like all of the Presi- 
dent’s utterances. There are, indeed, few public men of our time 
who succeed more completely in avoiding flummery and clap-trap. 
The President produces thoroughly the impression that he says a 
thing because he means it, and does not say it merely for the sake of 
effect and appearances. As we might expect, he commends the merit 
system and the work of the Civil Service Commission. He believes 
the reform has come to stay. He makes feeling allusions, obviously 
based on personal experience, to the importunities of disappointed 
spoilsmen, and to “the tumult of their discontent,” which arises when 
they don’t get the spoils. His only direct recommendation is for 
an increase in the salaries of the civil service commissioners. We cor- 
dially concur in that recommendation. The commissioners now have 
salaries of $3,500 apiece, a sum not adequate to the labors and 
responsibilities of the positions. It requires patriotism and self- 


_sacrifice in a capable man to accept the situation at the present 


salary. 

We regret that the President did not see fit to recommend the 
repeal of the four years’ term law. That law is now the most obvious 
obstacle to the further progress of reform principles, and its repeal 
is the piece of work in national legislation to which reformers are 
especially directing their efforts. It ought to go at once. We should 
have been glad if the President had added the weight of his recom- 
mendation to the demand for its repeal. It may be that his party 
cannot yet be induced to accept this further application of reform 
principles. They may wish to wait until there has been more of an 
“ equalization ” of the offices between the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans, before abolishing this convenient machinery for getting rid of 
Republicans and substituting Democrats. Yet the Democrats have 
now a strong interest in repealing the law. They need to do it, in 
order to stand well with the reformers and independents, without 
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And they also 
need to do it, because it will most effectually protect their own 
Democratic appointees in the event of their future defeat at the polls. 





MR. SCHURZ’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Scuurz, in his address before the Boston Association, of 
which we reprint extracts in another column, pointed out emphatically 
the evils of the four-year-term law. As he says, its repeal is, at 
present, the objective point of the efforts of reformers. We are by 
no means hopeless that it may not be got rid of in the immediate 
future. The Republicans just now cannot help supporting reform 
measures. The Democrats have a reform administration at their 
head; and the clear heads among them know that their only hold on 
the reform vote lies in good behavior and acceptance of reform ideas. 
Both parties compete for the votes of those whose first and foremost 
demand is for civil service reform. The question will certainly come 
up in this session of Congress. The action of the individual members 
and of the two parties must be narrowly watched, and every departure 
from the right path reck@fied up for the elections of next fall. 

Mr. Schurz, in his Boston address, also paid his respects to the 
notion that civil service reform is undemocratic. The notion is so 
absurd and ridiculous that it hardly seems worth a serious answer ; 
but, in Mr. Schurz’s effective handling of it, we have an answer which 
is worth a great deal. Mr. Schurz has a peculiar faculty for taking a 
false and fallacious assertion, and showing up in unanswerable terms 
its fallacy and falsity. He did this for the assertion that “Jeffer- 
sonian Democracy” implies, in any true sense, an opposition to civil 
service reform. He showed that Jefferson was a strong and pro- 
nounced adherent to the reform principles. He made it clear that 
it is the spoils system which is really undemocratic, in putting the 
offices under the control of partisans and politicians, just as the 
English offices were formerly under the control of the English 
nobility. He met with the ridicule it deserves the silly idea that 
a permanent tenure would bring about an “aristocracy” of post- 
masters and collectors and gaugers and Indian agents. Much more 
serious and more incisive was Mr. Schurz’s condemnation of the 
practice of office-brokering by Congressmen. He spoke from the 
personal experience of four years as Secretary of the Interior, where 
he described its demoralizing effect alike on the Congressmen them- 
selves, on the Executive, and on the public service. 





A NEW SOLDIERS’ EXEMPTION BILL IN NEW YORK. 


A bill has been drawn up by Mr. Walter Howe, of New York, a 
member of the New York State Assembly and also a member of the 
| Executive Committee of the New York Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, which has for its object to give a preference to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers and sailors in appointments to the State service and 
at the same time to protect the service from a reintroduction of spoils 
methods. The resolutions of the State conventions of the two polit- 
ical parties in regard to this subject last fall were as follows : — 





Republican: “ Honorably discharged soldiers and sailors who are shown by 
competitive examination to possess the necessary requirements should be given 
the preference in certification and appointment.” 
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Democratic: “ We are in favor of such legislation as shall insure to honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors of the late war for the preservation of the Union 
priority in certification under the civil service laws and regulations of this State 
and the cities thereof, and, upon passing such examination successfully, priority 
in certification and appointment over all other persons.” 


It being highly probable that the subject will come before the leg- 
islature this winter for action, the Veterans’ Rights Union has lately 
appealed to Mr. Howe to aid them in framing an amendment to the 
civil service law, which should embody the principle of giving prefer- 
ence to veterans. At the suggestion of Mr. Howe, the following com- 
mittee was constituted of George W. Greene, chairman; Walter 
Howe, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles Collins, and George William 
Curtis, representing the Civil Service Reform Association; Nich- 
olas W. Day, Joseph W. Kay, Walter Mathieson, and Thomas B. 
Odell, representing the Veterans’ Rights Union, and Dr. J. T. Burdick, 
of the Union Veterans’ Union. 

Mr. Howe's bill, which follows, was drawn up by him after con- 
sultation with this committee, though it is announced that Mr. 
Curtis did not attend the meetings of the committee, and that his 
views on the subject are not fully defined. 


The italicized portions of its first section are the proposed amendments to the 
existing law. The second section is new matter entirely :— 


AN act to amend chapter four hundred and ten of the Laws of 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, entitled “ An act to 
amend chapter three hundred and fifty-four of the Laws of one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three, entitled ‘An act to regu- 
late and improve the civil service of the State of New York.’” 

The people of the State of New York represented in Senate and 
Assembly do enact as follows :— 


Section 1. Section four of chapter four hundred and ten of the 
Laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-four, entitled “ An act to amend 
chapter three hundred and fifty-four of the Laws of eighteen bun- 
dred and eighty-three, entitled ‘An act to regulate and improve the 
civil service of the State of New York,’” is hereby amended so as to 
read as follows :— 


Sec. 4. In grateful recognition of the services, sacrifices, and 
sufferings of persons who served in the Army or Navy of the United 
States in the late war, and have been honorably discharged there- 
from, they shall be certified by the Examiner or Board of Examiners, as 
the case may be, to the appointing officer or other appointing power ; and 
shall be preferred for appointment to positions in the civil service of 
the State and of the cities affected by this act, and the several acts 
hereby amended over all other persons, provided their qualifications and 
Jitness shall have been ascertained as provided under this act and the 
several acts hereby amended; and the person thus preferred shall not 
be disqualified from holding any position in said civil service ou 
account of his age nor by reason of any physical disability, provided 
such disability does not render him incompetent to perform the 
duties of the position applied for. 


Sec. 2. Said chapter four hundred and ten of the Laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four is hereby amended by adding 
thereto the following : — 


Src. 5. Whenever it shall appear after a competitive examination 
for appointment to a position in the civil service of the State or of 
the cities affected by this act, and the several acts hereby amended, 
that more than one such honorably discharged soldier or sailor is 
qualified to fill the same, the Examiner or Board of Examiners, as 
the case may be, shall certify for appointment to the appointing 
officer or other appointing power from among such honorably dis- 
charged soldiers or sailors, whose qualifications and fitness have been 
ascertained as aforesaid, those graded highest as the results of such 
examination. 


Sec. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


In so far as this measure preserves the principle of selection by 
competition, it is preferable to the soldier amendment bills, which 
have heretofore been introduced into the legislatures of New York 
and Massachusetts. But the principle of competition would disap- 
pear in the working of the measure in cases where only one soldier 
should pass the examination. In such a case, the soldier would have 
no competitor, and the appointing officer would be compelled to take 
him. It is not likely that the measure will be adopted in such shape 
as to compel an appointing officer to appoint one particular person 
with no power to select from among several; for such a limitation 
of the power of appointment would not only work badly in practice, 
but it is likely that it might be held to be unconstitutional. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOSTON ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Boston Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation was held on the evening of December 10. The Treasurer, 
Mr. William Simes, made the following report : — 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON IN Account? witt 
WILLIAM SIMES, Treasurer. 


Dr. 
1885. 

Dec. 10. To Bills paid the past year for the following accounts: 
en << s « 5 e646 4 8-6 = = © & a « $300.00 
Stationery, postage, and sundry office expemses, . . . . . 112.74 
De; RPS. « +. + 6s ees se «6 ee 12.00 
oe ee ele Se es ee we le 10.00 
Printing, ete., of Brief on the Constitutionality of Massa- 

chusetts Civil Service Reform Account,. . . . . . . 50.63 

Civil Service Reform Publications, . . . .... 4... 41.00 
Publishing of CIVIL SERVICE REconD, 11 months, . . . . 1,582.06 
$2,108.43 

3alance of Cash in hands of Treasurer, . . .. .. . 210.98 

$2.319.41 

cr. 
1885. 

Dec. 10. By Cash on hand Dec. 11,1088, . 2... s+ ese eee eee $882.59 
Membership ducs collected, ee a ee ae a 120 00 
Contributions to support of the Association, . . 2. . . . 191.60 
Receipts from Civit SERVICE RecoRD, . 2.0. 2.0. 2. 8 1,112.91 
Interest on deposits in Union Safe Deposit Vaults, . . 2. 12.9! 

$2,319.41 
KE. and O. E. 
Dec. 10, 1885. 
(Signed) WILLIAM SIMES, Treasurer. 


Nore.— The collection of membership dues and the requests for contributions 
were made in 1884, previous to December 11. They will be made this year subse- 
quent to December 10. This accounts for the smallness of the amounts credited 
to these sources, 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: Jice- 
Presidents, C. F. Adams, Jr., John F. Andrew, James M. Barker, 
William H. Baldwin, Robert R. Bishop, George William Bond, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Martin Brimmer, Samuel C. Cobb, Charles R. 
Codman, James Freeman Clarke, Uriel H. Crocker, William Endi- 
cott, Jr., John M. Forbes, George F. Hoar, Henry P. Kidder, Henry 
Lee, Theodore Lyman, Leopold Morse, Francis Parkman, John C. 
Ropes, Julius H. Seelye, Edwin L. Sprague, James Sturgis, Thomas 
J. Whidden; Treasurer, William Simes; Executive Committee, Darwin 
K. Ware, Louis D. Brandeis, Il. W. Chaplin, Richard II. Dana, Henry 
II. des, Augustus Hemenway, Grenville IH. Norcross, John Ritchie, 
Henry H. Sprague, Oliver C. Stevens, Samuel Wells, Roger Wolcott ; 
Secretary, Arthur Hobart. 

At the close of the regular business, the meeting was adjourned 
to the following evening, at which time a public meeting was held 
in Boston Music Hall. The-principal address of the evening was 
given by Carl Schurz. His subject was “Civil Service Reform and 
Democracy.” Mr. John E. Russell, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture, a Democrat of pronounced civil service 
reform views, addressed the meeting from a Democratic stand-point ; 
and Hon. Dorman Bb. Eaton, who was prevented by illness from being 
present, sent an excellent speech which he had prepared for the 
occasion. The meeting was opened by Darwin E. Ware, Esq., Pres- 
ident of the Association. In the course of his remarks, Mr. Ware 
spoke as follows : — 


DARWIN E. WARE AT MUSIC HALL. 


The competitive test of merit is the vital point of civil service 
reform. No political i: fluence determines who shall apply to com- 
pete for appointments. All can apply who desire to do so. No 
political influence determines who are to be appointed: that is de- 
termined by the test of competition. The method of the civil service 
reform is wholly different from that of the discarded pass examina- 
tions. Under the pass system, it is possible for the appointing officer 
to select the candidate who has the lowest degree of qualification 
admissible for the place. Experience has shown that, under such a 
system, political influence, at the outset, controls the selection, and 
ends in controlling the action of the board itself that makes. the 
examinations. ‘The system of appointment on pass examinations is 
the spoils system, with a little superfluous machinery superadded. 

The civil service reform has proved as satisfactory in practice as 
it is sound in theory. It is no longer on trial. It has passed the 
stage of experiment. In the national government, in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts, the merit system of appointment has 
proved a complete success. 

The time, then, has come to call for an unrestricted application of 
this reform to all the offices in the civil service of the government to 
which it can be properly applied. 


We give the following extracts from the speeches of Carl Schurz 
and Dorman B. Eaton : — 
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CARL SCHURZ AT MUSIC HALL. 


If there is anything in the organization and conduct of govern- 
ment that true Democracy abhors, it is privilege and favoritism. 
Aud it is privilege and favoritism upon which the spoils system 
rests,— the privilege of influential politicians to dispose of the public 
offices as their patronage, distributing that patronage by way of 
favor, persoual or political. It is one of the bottom principles of 
true Democracy that, as the people are entitled to the best possible 
government, and no interest,— neither that of a political party nor 
that of any man, however eminent, has a right to stand in the way, 
—so all citizens, as they are equally entitled to good government, 
have an equal right to the public offices, according to their fitness to 
perform duties for the common good; that there must be equal 
chances for equal merit in the bestowal of office; and that merit 
is entitled to an opportunity for proving itself, so that it may get 
the chance it has a right to claim. The true Democratic principle, 
therefore, demands that every citizen be secured in his right to his 
chance according to his merit and fitness, aud that privilege and 
favoritism in the bestowal of office be put down, because they rob 
the fit and meritorious of their rights for the benefit of the powerful 
and their favorites. This is true Democracy, and this is the aim and 
end of civil service reform. 

It is justly said that the offices must be open to the people. 
So they must. But what does that mean? Does it mean that they 
must be open only to those who have influence themselves or who 
have the influence of powerful politicians behind them? No, it 
means that the offices must be open to all citizens who are fit to fill 
them; that they must be most open to those who are most fit 
to fill them; and that a free opportunity be furnished for showiug 
who are the most fit, no matter whether they be rich or poor, potliti- 
ciaus or no politicians, backed by influence or not backed. Under 
the spoils system, the offices have been open, not to the people, but 
almost exclusively to the privileged few,—to those favored by the 
influence of the powerful. Civil service reform has undertaken to 
open them to all the people. It has begun with the subordinate 
places in the government departments in Washington, and in the 
larger custom-houses and post-offices throughout the country; also, 
with similar places under two State governments and in several 
municipalities. What are its methods? When a place is to be filled, 
it publicly invites all those who, being of good character and 
physically able, are willing to prove their fitness for the position. 
The questions asked are no longer as they were under the spoils 
system: “ Whose favorite are you? Have you a powerful politician 
behind you? Or are you recommended by a rich man who gave 
money to the campaign fund? Or have you any other influential 
backing that would make it worth while to appoint you?” No. 
The question is now, not “ Who is behind you?” but “ What can 
you do yourself? Sit down and give proof of abilities; show your 
peumanship; solve some problems in arithmetic; show whether you 
can write a correct and intelligent letter, and whether you have 
that elementary knowledge of your country and your government 
which every American citizen ought to have. Or, if you aspire to 
a place which requires higher or less qualifications than these, show 
what practical fitness you have for that.” And then, when the 
result of such open examination has been ascertained, then, of all 
those who ciaim their chance in an opportunity open to all, the best 
men will have the best title to the place, no matter whether they are 
the sons of Vanderbilts or of hod-carriers; no matter whether 
they are recommended by governors and United States senators 
or have only their good character certified to by a poor schoolmaster 
or blacksmith. 

This is the competitive system introduced by the civil service re- 
form laws,— this and nothing else. And, now, I ask, under which 
system are the offices most open to the people? Under that which 
makes the obtaining of office dependent upon the influence of the 
powerful or under that which gives every man his chance according 
to his fitness, independent of any man’s favor? Which system is the 
more democratic,— that which recognizes the privilege of a few per- 
sons of influence to deal out offices as. patronage, and holds out office 
as the reward of subserviency to power,— a subserviency which many 
have had reason to be ashamed of,—or that which justly bestows 
office upou ascertained merit and fitness,— those mental and moral 
qualifications of which every man has reason to be proud? Which 
of the to fits the self-respect of freemen best, and which is calcu- 
lated to form the best citizens for a democratic republic? I know it 
is said by the defenders of spoils politics that the system of making 
appointments dependent on competitive tests gives an advantage to 
college-bred people, and thus throws official positions very largely 
into the hands of a favored and aristocratic class. This is simply 
not true. It is strikingly contradicted by actual experience. Civil 
service statistics show that among those who have gained positions 
by competitive examination the number of college-bred men is 
surprisingly small. You would scarcely find more than one in 
fifteen, perhaps not more than one in twenty. An overwhelming 


majority of the successful competitors have had only that common | 











the knowledge of this fact will not prevent the spoils politicians 
from telling their stories. Not long ago, a Senator of the United 
States from Maryland said, in a speech made in that State: “ Massa- 
chusetts came to the front with an educational qualification that 
disfranchised 100,000 men. They next adopted the civil service ex- 
amination rules, and carried the thing so far as to make it necessary 
for a man to stand the test before he could be employed on street 
paving in the city of Boston.” 

This is evidently intended to convey the impression that a man, in 
order to find employment on street work under the municipal govern- 
ment of Boston, must pass an educational examination. You all 
know that this is not true. Under your rules, a man, in order to find 
such employment, has simply to be found of good character, capable 
of doing the work. All such have an equal chance. But how is it in 
that Senator’s dominions? In order to find work on the streets of 
Baltimore, aman, no matter how good his character, no matter how 
great his fitness for the work, must bear the cattle brand of the Sena- 
tor or his henchman. And when he does bear that brand, then it 
does not matter much what else his character or his capacity for the 
work may be. Which is the more democratic system, that of Boston 
or that of Baltimore? Taking it all in all, I candidly ask the man 
without wealth, without influence, without friends, which system 
does he find most just to him,— the spoils system, which makes him 
dependent on the arbitrary favor of the powerful, or the reformed 
system, which calls upon him to prove his fitness, and secures an 
equal chance to equal merit ? 


The spoils politicians are fond of pretending that civil service 
reform is nothing but an aristocratic notion imported from England. 
If it is an English notion at all, it is a notion grown with the growth 
of democracy in England. England hal its spoils system, too, as 
demoralizing and disgraceful as ours. ‘The public offices were at the 
disposal of powerful noblemen and influential politicians of the ru'ing 
party for their henchmen and right to their chance according to their 
fitness. It is an outrage upon the right of the people to good govern- 
ment, when a victorious party wantonly disorgenizes the administra- 
tive machinery to reward its members with a monopoly of official 
emolument at the expense of the public interest. It is, therefore, a 
gross violation of the true democratic principle, when the non-polit- 
ical administrative service is made a partisan service. What, in this 
respect, true democracy means, may be learned from the first and 
greatest apostles of the democratic faith in Americau history. 


American Democrats who desire to enforce especial respect for 
their creed are apt to call themselves Jeffersonian Democrats. ‘They 
ought, therefore, above all things, to hold Jefferson’s principles and 
teachings in high esteem. What were those principles and teach- 
ings with regard to the matter in question? When Jefferson became 
President, the oflices under the government had long been in the 
hands of the Federalists, just as when Cleveland became President 
the offices had long been in the hands of the Republicans. The 
pressure for a general change, “a clean sweep,” was very strong and 
urgent in both cases. What did Jefferson do? Turn all the Federal- 
ists out to fill the places with his own partisans? By no means. 
He made a few removals for cause, and filled those places and a few 
more otherwise vacated with members of his party. Why did he 
put members of his party in? In order to make the service a parti- 
san service? By no means. The federal offices had been aimost 
exclusively in the hauds of Federalists. Jefferson put some Repub- 
licans in, so that the service should, in future, be less a par- 
tisan service than it had been before. Each party was to have a 
share of it. He put some Republicans in, and left a good many 
Federalists in by way of a distinct and emphatic protest against the 
vicious doctrine that the public service shou!d be filled with members 
of one political party alone. He proclaimed his doctrine in this 
respect in words which have become famous. ‘“ This done,” he said, 
—that is, the principle being practically vindicated that the public 
service should not belong to one party alone, but to all in common,— 
“this done, I shall return with joy to that state of things where the 
only question concerning a candidate shall be, ‘Is he honest? is he 
capable? is he faithful to the Coustitution?’ and not, ‘Does he be- 
long to the ruling party ?’” 


This was not a barren idealism: it was practical statesmanship. 
It was genuine Jefferson Democracy,— the Democracy which Thomas 
Jefferson not only preached, but practised. There are Democrats 
now, fond of calling themselves Jeffersonians, who went into hyster- 
ics when President Cleveland reappointed a Republican postmaster, 
and who refuse to be consoled because President Cleveland will not 
make a clean sweep and deal out the offices broadcast as party spoils 
among Democratic politicians. Let me tell them —and let them 
contradict me, if they can — that, of all the Democrats who have been 
in the presidential chair since John Quincy Adams, Cleveland is the 
only Jeffersonian. And even he has remained a perceptible distance 
behind the old apostle of Democracy. If Jefferson himself were 
exercising the appointing power to-day, he would, according to the 
principles laid down by him, leave in place or reappoint a merito- 
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rious Republican officer for every Democrat newly put in. And not 
until something like this is really done, and the partisan character of 
the service completely and permanently destroyed, will the true stand- 
ard of Jeffersonian Democracy be reached... . 

The assumption by members of Congress of the power of dictat- 
ing appointments to office is in its very nature undemocratic. That 
it is also in the highest degree demoralizing no man acquainted with 


the workings of the patronage system will deny. In the first place, | 


it demoralizes the members of Congress themselves. It seduces 
them to neglect their legislative duties for office hunting. It leads 


them to seek their political strength, not in meritorious performances | 


as legislators, but in the organization of an efficient corps of subsi- 


dized henchmen, in the building up of a machine of which the public | 


officers appointed through congressional influence are to be the prin- 
cipal parts. But more than that. It leads them to deceive aspirants 


to office, whose wishes they cannot gratify, but whose favor they | 


want to retain, with false pretences and promises unbecoming the 


character of gentlemen. I never knew a regular office-monger in | 
Congress who did not become a liar and sneak in his relations to his | 


constituents. Not seldom it makes members of Congress the direct 


protectors of bad practices in the service; for it happens but too fre- | 
quently that, when a public servant does things for which he should 


be dismissed, his congressional patron, by whose influence his appoint- 
ment was obtained, steps in to shield him against the deserved pun- 


ishment. I know whereof I speak. Secondly, it. demoralizes the Ex- | 


ecutive; it wastes the time of executive officers; it withdraws their 


attention, from their proper business to turn it upon the political | 


home needs of Congressmen and into political intrigues ; it weakens 
their sense of responsibility for the conduct of the administrative 
machinery; it encourages the use of the patronage as a corrupting 
influence on the legislature. Thirdly, it demoralizes the service itself. 


It teaches public servants to depend, not upon their own fidelity and | 
efficiency, but upon the influential members of Congress who put | 


them into place to keep them there, and to protect them against the 
consequences of bad conduct; it makes them feel themselves as being 
rather in the service of their patrons and their party than in the 
service of the people. And, finally, it demoralizes our whole political 
life; for it introduces the bribery of voters, especially of active politi- 
cians, by the promise of office as a regular feature of our political 
contests. 


The true Jeffersonian Democrat wil! easily reach the conclusion | 


that, in order to put an end to abuses so shameful and pernicious, the 
meddling of members of Congress with appointment to office must 
be stopped, either by making the soliciting of offices on their part 


a penal offence or in some other way. I know the objection is made | 
that, considering the large number of offices to be filled all over this | 


immense country, the Executive needs information about persons and 
local circumstances, which can be gathered in no more convenient 
way than through the members of Congress. The answer is simple. 


In the first place, it isa matter of experience that members of Con- | 


gress are not the most, but perhaps the least, trustworthy source of 


| chievous then, it is infinitely more mischievous now, since the number 

| of offices to which it applies is so largely multiplied that the Execu- 

| tive is fairly overwhelmed with the periodical expiration of com- 
missions. 

That truly Jeffersonian measure, the repeal of the four years’ term 
act and the re-establishment of the official tenure which existed from 
Washington to Monroe, indeed, practically, to the end of John Quincy 
Adams’ administration, will destroy one of the principal props by 
which the spoils system has been supported. As soon as the vacan- 
cies to be filled are only those which are caused by death or resigna- 
tion or removal for cause, the executive power will find it possible 
to gather the information necessary to guide its action in making 
appointments through its own organs, and the last plausible pretext 
for the meddling of members of Congress will disappear. This, then, 
should be, aside from the preservation of what has already been 
gained, the objective point of the further efforts of civil service 
reformers. The question whether we may hope in this respect for 
immediate success is a very interesting and important, but not the 
decisive, one. Much more has already been accomplished than the 
most sanguine among us would have dared to predict three years ago. 
| And, judging from the past, things may turn out to be possible im 
the near future which no one would dare predict to-day. But, what- 
ever the immediate prospect may be, our duty remains the same. It 
is to keep in clear view the end to be reached, and to move toward it 
resolutely and without ceasing. I know full well that those who 
would accomplish a great reform must have patience. They must 
have that patience which appreciates slow progress and will not be 
discouraged by temporary reverses; that patience which will not at 
once insist upon all or nothing, but will advance carefully, step by 
step, from one result to another. But the necessity of patience does 
not justify that timidity which shrinks back at every appearance of 
contradiction. It is such timidity which tells us to-day that this is 
no time for agitating the repeal of the four years’ term law, because 
public sentiment is not yet prepared for it. What the state of public 
sentiment in that respect may be, I don’t know. But I do know that 
we should never have had the civil service law aud the competitive 
system for subordinate appointments, had the matter not been agi- 
tated and urged before public sentiment seemed to be prepared for it. 
As soon as the law was in operation, public sentiment turned out to 
| be much better prepared for it than had been supposed. If public 
sentiment is not prepared yet for the repeal of the iniquitous four 
years’ term law, then it is high time to prepare it. It is time to bring 
|home to the popular understanding the manifold evils which that 
law has already wrought and is bringing forth. It is time to explode 
the false pretences upon which it was erected, and upon which it is 
still defended as necessary to republican government. It is especially 
time to expose the gross ignorance or the arrant hypocrisy — at any 
rate, the glaring inconsistency — of these supporters of it who, calling 
themselves Jeffersonian Democrats, trample under foot Jefferson’s 
principles, and uphold the spoils system, the rule of privilege and 
favoritism, in the name of democracy. 





information concerning appointments to be made; for, in four cases | 


out of five, the member of Congress will recommend persons, not 
because they are the best men for the public service, but because they 


or their connections are the best men for the political service of the | 
member of Congress. And the two things do not always, nor even | 


very frequently, go together. I shall certainly not deny that there 


are men in Congress who are inspired with a high sense of honor, | 
and always advise the Executive conscientiously; but they are not | 


the men who throng the White House and the departments clamor- 
ing for appointments. The greatest clamorers are always the worst 
advisers; and, ordinarily, I regret to say, they are apt to get the most 
offices. ... 

And can there be anybody so foolish as to be frightened by the 
silly cry that the repeal of the four years’ tenure law and the re- 
establishment of the term of good behavior will tend to the growth 


of an aristocracy in this country? Think of it. An aristocracy of | 


revenue collectors and land registers, a nobility of postmasters and 
Indian agents, nobles liable to be stripped of all their glory at any 
moment by a mere order of the President if they do not behave 
themselves; aristocrats, for whom it will be one of the most unpar- 
donable offences, sure to be followed by removal, if they assume any 
aristocratic airs and pretensions in their treatment of common folks; 
an office-holding aristocracy in a country where the officer is not 


looked up to as the representative of a king’s name and power, but | 


where he is regarded simply as a servant of the people. It is too 
ridiculously absurd an idea to deserve a moment’s consideration. So 
silly a bugbear may serve to frighten political babies, but not Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats. [Laughter.] The Jeffersonian Democrat will re- 
member that Thomas Jefferson knew the working of the tenure of 
good behavior from the fullest personal experience; and that, with 


that experience, he approved of it, and wrote his scathing condemna- | 


tion of the four years’ term act. What was good democracy in 
Thomas Jefferson’s eyes and in his time may be taken as good 
democracy to-day. Indeed, if the four years’ term law was mis- 


DORMAN Bb. EATON AT MUSIC HALL, 


There are abundant reasons for congratulation. A cause which 
|a little more than a decade ago was but the dream of patriots, the 
scorn of politicians, and the decoy duck of parties, has become one 
of the foremost, most practical, and most absorbing questions in our 
| politics. It is now a subject of study and reflection for all thoughtful 
minds. And I venture to add my belief that our cause will remain a 
great issue in national, state, and municipal politics until the prin- 
ciples for which we have long contended are everywhere declared by 
| law and enforced in practice. Its logic and its justice have struck 
so deeply into the thought and conscience of the nation that no 
human power can arrest their persuasive force. It has already been 
decisive in a national election, and has given a President to the 
Union, a President worthy of the cause and sure to stand by it what- 
ever the crisis or the cost. I regard the President's support of a 
reform policy as springing from a profound sense of duty; but he is 
none the less able to comprehend that, in the future, it will be more 
and more a decisive question before the people. He is blind indeed 
who cannot see that the most conspicuous tendency in our politics 
for the last few years has been the growing demand for a reform of 
our administration, federal, state, and municipal... . 

In less than three years, the law has so demonstrated its salutary 
effects, has become so intrenched in the convictions and sympathies 
of the most thoughtful and patriotic minds of the country, has so 
baffled and awed the politicians, that few well-informed persons now 
think it will ever be repealed; and most thoughtful young men, 
desiring official life, outside of Maryland and Ohio, think it will not 
be safe to be classed among its enemies. Indeed, in some parts of 
the Union, to be a friend of civil service reform, even now, almost 
subjects one to the danger of being regarded as an office-seeker. The 
| demand for a public service based on character and capacity, extend- 
|ing from the nation to the States and the cities, has already made 
| the question of civil service reform a practical issue in perhaps a 
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fourth of the States of the Union; and at no time has the growth 
of the reform sentiment been more rapid and healthy than at the 
present moment. ... 

Let me close with a word as to the need of continued work and 
sacrifice for our cause. The confidence with which I have spoken of 
its future is based on the expectation of undiminished efforts on the 
part of its friends. ‘The late election in Brooklyn should admonish 
us that it is not safe to neglect any outpost of reform. I have found 
all over the couutry that the comprehension of the principles and 
methods of our reform policy is the measure of their acceptance. 
To understand them is, as a rule, to approve them, always except- 
ing a class of politicians seemingly predestinated to political deprav- 
ity. Hostility and distrust are in the ratio of ignorance and 
prejudice. There are great sections of the country yet, where this 
ignorance is dense indeed. Peculiar influences, in New York and 
Massachusetts especially, have drawn general attention to the litera- 
ture of reform. In New York, intolerable abuses forced this atten- 
tion. Massachusetts, with some ominous forebodings of ‘evil in 
Boston to force it to exertion, was naturally unwilling to allow New 
York an unchallenged pre-eminence in any good thing whatever. 
Indeed, I hardly recall a noble political work of any kind, except 
that of civil service reform, in which New York has had the lead 
over the old Bay State. A noble jealousy and rivalry almost super- 
seded the need of any higher virtue for carrying a reform law in 
Massachusetts. 

Our associations have greatly strengthened our cause. We ought 
to increase largely their number and their efficiency. No city with 
ten thousand inhabitants should be without an association. Let us 
contribute liberally to our journals,— the Recorp, of Boston, and 
the Reformer, of Baltimore,—or unite them into one. They ought 
to reach a hundred thousand families. We should add to the num- 
ber and circulation of our vigorous pamphlets, discussing in them the 
leading topics of reform, and answering the specious and constaatly 
repeated falsehoods and sophistries of its enemies. The cause of 
anti-slavery triumphed in Massachusetts long before it triumphed 
all over the Union. The spoils system is as deeply founded in the 
selfishness of human nature as the merit system is in the best senti- 
ments of the people. The conflict between them is as irrepressible 
ai that between slavery and freedom, and it will not end with this 
generation. We have a great work of political education before us. 
We, need to create a literature of reform. The true principles of 
administration should be taught in our colleges and law schools. 
That political economy is too narrow and shallow which, dwelling 
mainly on the conditions of money-making, fails to teach the people 
how to administer their own government. But what has been done 
has shown that the victories will always be ours, if we will only 
courageously and persistently labor for them and deserve them. We 
ought to create a public opinion which will make it disgraceful for 
any lawyer, doctor, minister, author, or other man or woman, pretend- 
ing to be educated or to have any public spirit, to avow ignorance of 
what has been done to reform the public administration. Nothing 
demonstrated in our work thus far is more striking or more assuring 
than this: the mighty, irresistible power of a righteous principle, 
plainly and confidently presented to intelligent freemen, to command 
their judgment and warm their hearts for patriotic devotion to the 
best interests of their country. It is a power which makes a few 
noble spirits a determining force in the destiny of a great nation. 
Scorning the sneers of politicians and the cowardly suggestions of 
those without faith in the public virtue, let us go bravely forward 
with the work, which will, indeed, give us no offices, but which will 
bless every generation which may dwell on this continent, and win 
for republican institutions a place they have not yet gained in the 
estimation of the best minds not living under them. The principles 
for which we contend are founded in eternal justice, and are in 
perfect harmony with our institutions, our system of education, and 
social life. The importance of their enforcement will increase with 
our population, our wealth, and our commerce. We can say of 
them, as Lincoln said of anti-slavery principles in 1856: “ These 
principles of ours are vital. They will ultimately win. They will 
endure when you and I are gone.” 


LETTERS READ AT MEETING. 

Following are the letters received from ex-Congressman Crapo 

and Mayor Low: — 
New Beprorp, Dec. 10, 1885, 

Dear Sir,—I regret my inability to be present at the meeting of the Civil 
Service Reform Association on Friday evening, to which you have kindly invited 
me. The friends of civil service reform may well feel gratified at the progress 
which has been made during the past year. The popular sentiment has grown, 
and is growing, in favor of the new system of filling the subordinate offices of 
the government. No party pronounces against it or is willing to make an issue 
in opposition to it. One of the political parties points, with commendable pride, 
to the fact that, when in power, by its votes and influence, the law was passed 
which put into practical operation the improved method of appointments ; while 
the other party, conscious that the unequivocal position and promises of its 
eandlidate upon this question materially aided its success in the last national 
election, gratefully recognizes its importance. The judgment of the people 
is manifested by their a when appointments are made in harmony with 
the civil service law, and in the outspoken dissent and condemnation which 
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accompany every violation of its terms or spirit. In Massachusetts, under the 
State law, the system has been administered with great wisdom and strict impar- 
tiality. It has proved eminently successful in improving the character and effi- 
ciency of the persons employed in the service of the cities of the Commonwealth. 
The enforcement of the law, its practical, beneficial operations, have won for it 
new friends, and I trust secured its permanency. 


Yours respectfully, WILLIAM W. CRAPO. 





MAYOR'S OFFICE, BROOKLYN, N.Y., Dee. 5, 1885. 


My dear Sir,—1am sorry that [ cannot be with you at your annual meeting 
this year, in response to your cordial invitation. I would bear gladly what testi- 
mony I could to the importance of the cause in which you are interested. 

At bottom, I believe it is tied up with the whole question of preserving 
in vigorous health our system of popular government. In its method and 
details, it, doubtiess, has much to learn; and, in this aspect of the matter, 
experience is, perhaps, the only schoolmaster,—certainly it is the best one. 
Meanwhile, my observation of the working of the system as adopted in Brooklyn 
justifies me in saying positively that it is already useful. Wishing for you a pleas- 
ant meeting and for the cause the success which it seems to us to deserve, I have 
the honor to be respectfully yours, Seru Low. 


COMPLIMENTARY DINNER TO HON: DORMAN B. EATON 
BY THE MASSACHUSETTS REFORM CLUB. 


A COMPLIMENTARY dinner was given to Dorman B. Eaton by the 
Massachusetts Reform Club, on December 12, at the Parker House, 
Boston, in recognition of his great services in the cause of civil 
service reform. There were about one hundred and fifty gentlemen 
present, many of them being the most prominent workers in the 
cause of political reform in Boston and its suburbs. Among the 
guests were James Russell Lowell, James Freeman Clarke, Matthew 
Hale of Albany, James M. Bugbee and Charles’ W. Clifford of the 
Massachusetts Civil Service Commission, Henry L. Pierce, Francis 
A. Walker, William Endicott, Jr., Darwin E. Ware, Mayor O’Brien 
of Boston, W. A. Aiken of Norwich, Conn., Theodore Lyman, Leopold 
Morse. 

John S. Farlow, President of the Club, presided. Mr. Eaton was 
most enthusiastically received, and his address upon independence in 
politics was listened to with close attention and frequent manifesta- 
tions of approval. ‘The other speakers of the evening were Leverett 
Saltonstall (recently appointed Collector of Boston), James Russell 
Lowell, Francis A. Walker, Matthew Hale, Charles W. Clifford, Hugh 
O'Brien, and William Everett. 

We give the following extract from Mr. Eaton’s speech : — 


DORMAN B. EATON AT DINNER. 


But what do we mean by independence in politics? What rank, 
if any, should it hold among our political virtues? It certainly has 
been within the observation of us all that in later years, especially 
within the last decade, there have been growing in our political af- 
fairs two widely diverging tendencies: the one, the despotism and 
the domination of parties, which, denying the right of private judg- 
ment, and scofling at the claim of individuality in politics, demanded 
universal submission at the peril of universal slander; the other, a 
stronger and bolder assertion of the right of private judgment [ap- 
plause] as against the party majority and the party manager. The 
increasing number of independent journals, the existence of this 
club, the rapidly growing sentiment for civil service reform, the 
anxiety of the politicians concerning what they call mugwumpism, 
and their desperate efforts to suppress it by ridicule and slander are 
emphatic illustrations of increasing independence in political thought 
and action, of which the whole politician class have an instinctive 
dread. 

We need a broader political education to make possible a correct 
apprehension of the sphere, spirit, and utility of independence. 
Nowhere in our literature or teaching, almost never in our discus- 
sions, is there to be found any clear exposition of the limits or con- 
ditions of a loyal fealty to parties or of the limitations of party 
action. The best political thinkers of the country may find in these 
subjects themes worthy of their best efforts, from which might come 
great benefits to the people. When a conscientious elector feels that 
he cannot vote for a bad candidate of his party, and refuses to do so, 
why does he conceal the fact or come forward with some humble 
apology? Is not such a vote manly and honorable on his part? Is 
it not the last thing of which he should be ashamed or for which he 
should apologize? The causes of these unmanly apologies which we 
so often hear are to be found in the fact that a shallow, cowardly 
public opinion is generally accepted, which makes duty to party par- 
amount to duty to the country and fidelity to conscience. It treats 
every member of a party as bound to it by some tie of duty quite as 
absolute as that of a citizen to bis country, if not as that of a hus- 
band to his wife. Now, if to join a party is to agree to support ever 
candidate and to conceal every delinquency of that party as a consid- 
eration for each member’s share in the spoils and chances of getting 
an office,—if a party is a political stock jobbing company for the 
purpose of making and sharing profits and offices at the expense of 
the people,— then, of course, such reasoning is quite correct. But, 
if the justification and utility of parties are to be found in those les- 
sons of experience which teach that they are powerful and useful in 
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the degree that they combine the strength of the higher interests 
and sentiments without impairing the true independence of the citi- 
zen,— if, as Burke declared, parties are bodies of men acting together 
for carrying on the government upon certain principles in which they 
agree,— then fidelity to these principles and the real preservation of 
that independence are the very conditions of fealty, of which each 
member must be the judge for himself. His duty to his country, his 
social aud moral obligations as a man, were perfect and absolute 
before he joined any party, and would remain perfect and absolute 
if all parties were dissolved. There is no justification for acting 
with a party, except when that action is believed to be the most 
effective way of discharging the duties of a good citizen. There is, 
on the other hand, no right to break away from a party at an elec- 
tion, unless in so doing the voter thinks he can best discharge those 
duties. 2 

A true independence in politics, therefore, means thoughtfuluess, 
moral honesty, conscientiousness, self-respecting mauhood in politics. 
It stands in broad contrast to venality, selfishness, intrigue, manipu- 
lation, patronage, subserviency, and bullying, and whining oftice- 
seeking in politics. It does not mean that any voter has a right to 
yield to whims or to act from caprice. It does not mean that mere 
conceit will justify him in refusing the high respect due to the aggre- 
gate judgment of a large body of his fellow citizens. It does not 
mean that he owes no obligation to his party, or that it is a matter 
of indifference whether parties are supported or not; but it means 
that the claims of the country, on the one hand, and personal fidelity 
to conviction and conscience, on the other hand, have each claims 
paramount to any which a party can set up. Withiu those limits, 
every mau should labor and make sacrifices for his party. 


LETTERS READ AT DINNER. 


Robert C. Winthrop : “ T heartily congratulate the club on the signal success 
which has attended their efforts in the cause of civil service reform, That cause 
owes its best hopes for the immediate future to the independence and patriotism 
of President Cleveland, to whom the first honors of your festival may well 
be paid.” 

George William Curtis: “Could IT be present, I should gladly join you in 
expressing my appreciation of the great service which Mr. Eaton has rendered to 
the cause of civil service reform. No man has brought to the work deeper 
interest, more extensive knowledge, or more constant devotion ; and, in paying 
him this well-merited honor, you but anticipate the recognition which will be 
always accorded to him as a promoter of the reform. I congratulate the club also 
upon the sturdy fidelity of the President to the good cause, doing right —in Mr, 
Lincoln’s phrase —as he sees the right. No good cause has ever made more 
remarkable progress, None appeals more strongly to the common sense of the 
people ; and none, therefore, is surer of speedy triumph.” 

Judge John Lowell: LT have been what is now called a civ{l service reformer 
ever since Jackson's time, and remember well my disgust, as a boy, when the 
Whigs, coming into power in 1840, imitated the practice of removing officers for po- 
litical reasons, which they had bitterly and justly assailed when in opposition, But 
the Whigs never did have the courage of their convictions. ‘Too much honor can- 
not be given to your guest for his services, both literary and official, in the yood 
cause. Hehas had the opprobrium and the advantage of being in the front ranks, 
and in proportion to the difficulties of his position should be the credit for his 
courage, industry, and success.” 

Dr. A. P. Peabody: “ Mr. Eaton I regarded with the highest respect before 
the period of his recent official service ; and, in that service, he has merited the 
enduring gratitude of the country, and won for himself a reputation which will 
grow with coming years.” 

Mr. E. O. Graves : “* The improved condition of that part of the public service 
which lies within the protection of the civil service rules, its freedom from the 
terror of arbitrary dismissal, the robbery of political assessments, and the 
disgrace of enforced partisan service, its ability to withstand the shock of the 
transfer of executive power from one party to another, are all due to the bene- 
fic: nt law which he (Mr. Eaton) had so large and honorable a share in framing 
and carrying into effect. Even the exceptions to the civil service rules, otherwise 
to be deplored, have had a good effect in bringing members of both parties 
shoulder to shoulder in the conduct of the public business, and in teaching that 
their differences of political opinion do not impair the ability of either to render 
etlicient service to the people. In my long official service, I have never known 
the departments so little under the control of partisan influences or purposes as 
they are now.” 










EXTRACT FROM THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Tue Report of the Civil Service Commission, which will be sub- 
mitted, contains an account of the manner in which the civil 
service law has been executed during the last year and much valuable 
information on this important subject. I am inclined to think that 
there is no sentiment more general in the minds of the people of our 
country than a conviction of the correctness of the principle upon 
which the law enforcing civil service reform is based. In its present 
condition, the law regulates only a part of the subordinate public posi- 
tions throughout the country. It applies the test of fitness to appli- 
cants for the places by means of a competitive examination, and gives 
large discretion to the commissioners as to the character of the exami- 
nation and many other matters connected with its execution. Thus, 
the rules and regulations adopted by the Commission have much to do 
with the practical usefulness of the statute and with the results of its 
application. The people may well trust the Commission to execute 
the law with perfect fairness and with as little irritation as is possi- 
ble. But, of course, no relaxation of the principle which underlies it, 
and no weakening of the safeguards which surround it, can be 
expected. Experience in its administration will probably suggest 
amendment of the methods of its execution, but I venture to hope 
that we shall never again be remitted to the system which distributes 





public positions purely as rewards for partisan service. Doubts 
may well be entertained whether our government could survive the 
strain of a continuance of this system, which upon every change of 
administration inspires an immense army of claimants for office to 
lay siege to the patronage of government, engrossing the time of 
public officers with their importunities, spreading abroad the conta- 
gion of their disappointment, and filling the air with the tumult oi 
their discontent. 

The allurements of an immense number of offices and places 
exhibited to the voters of the land, and the promise of their bestowal 
in recognition of partisan activity, debauch the suffrage aud rob 
political action of its thoughtful and deliberative character. The 
evil would increase with the multiplication of offices consequent upon 
our extension; and the mania for oflice-holding growing froin its 
indulgence would prevert our population so generally that patriotic 
purpose, the support of principle, the desire for the public good, and 
solicitation for the nation’s welfare would be nearly banished from 
the activity of our party contests, and cause them to degenerate into 
ignoble, selfish, and disgraceful struggles for the possession of office 
and public place. Civil service reform, enforced by law, came none 
too soon to check the progress of demoralization. One of its effects 
not enough regarded is the freedom it brings to the political action 
of those conservative and sober men who, in fear of the confusion and 
risk attending an arbitrary and sudden change in all the public 
offices with a change of party rule, cast their ballots against such 
a change. 

Parties seem to be necessary, and will long continue to exist; nor 
can it be now denied that there are legitimate advantages not dis- 
connected with office-holding which follow party supremacy. While 
partisanship continues bitter and pronounced, and supplies so much 
of motive to sentiment and action, it is not fair to hold public offi- 
cials, in charge of important trusts, responsible for the best results in 
the performance of their duties, and yet insist that they shall rely, in 
confidential and important places, upon the work of those not only 
opposed to them in political affiliation, but so steeped in partisan 
prejudice and raucor that they have no loyalty to their chiefs and no 
desire for their success. Civil service reform does not exact this; 
nor does it require that those in subordinate positions should fail in 
yielding their best service, or that those who are incompetent should 
be retained simply because they are in place. The whining of a 
clerk discharged for indolence or incompetency, who, though he 
gained his place by the worst possible operation of the spoils system, 
suddenly discovers that he is entitled to protection under the sane- 
tion of civil service reform, represents an idea no less absurd than the 
clamor of the applicant who claims the vacant position as his com- 
pensation for the most questionable party work. The civil service 
law does not prevent the discharge of the indolent or incompetent 
clerk, but it does prevent supplying his place with the unfit party 
workers. Thus in both these phases is seen benefit to the public 
service, and the people who desire good government, having secured 
this statute, will not relinquish its benefits without protest; nor are 
they unmindful of the fact that its full advantages can only be gained 
through the complete good faith of those having its execution in 
charge, and this they will insist upon. I recommend that the salaries 
of the Civil Service Commissioners be increased to a sum more 
nearly commensurate to their important duties. 





NEW MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE RULES. 
DRAW-TENDERS AND FOREMEN OF LABORERS TO BE CLASSIFIED. 
Tue Governor and Council have approved the recommendation of 
the Civil Service Commissioners in relation to three rules in addition 
to those already in force concerning the civil service of the Common- 
wealth and the several cities thereof. In their communication, the 





commissioners say : — 


They [the rules] provide in the first place for an enlargement of 
the classified service in the city of Boston, so as to include draw- 
tenders and assistant draw-tenders of bridges, foremen, sub-fore- 
men, and laborers,—in all about 150 persons. The drawbridges 
have heretofore been under the charge of men elected by the City 
Council or the Board of Aldermen ; but the revised ordinances (which 
will probably go into operation at the beginning of the new year) 
provide for the appointment by the Mayor and Aldermen of a general 
superintendent, who is to appoint the draw-tenders and assistants 
required for the several bridges. The commissioners are of the opin- 
ion that it would improve the service if vacancies in these positions 
were filled from those who have passed a competitive examination. 

In the case of the foremen and sub-foremen of laborers in Boston, 
it is especially desirable for several reasons that they should be 
brought under the civil service rules; and the experience of the city 
of Brooklyn has demonstrated that practical tests can be applied 
which will show who among the applicants are best fitted for that 
| branch of the service. Since the rules relating to the labor service 
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went into operation, complaints have been made that some foremen 
have shown a disposition to discriminate against the men employed 
under the new system; to put them in the most trying position, and 
to report them for discharge without due cause. By applying the 
rules to the selection of foremen, it will have the effect of changing 
their tenure of office and their relation to those under them, and 
check any disposition to annoy or ill treat the men furnished through 
this office. 

In regard to the second additional rule, it may be said, by way of 
explanation, that there are now, and probably always will be, a few 
men between thirty and thirty-five years of age serving as “call sub- 
stitutes” in the fire department of Boston, and whose experience in 
that service is of sufficient value to justify their admission to the 
department at an age which would disqualify men without experi- 
ence. We propose, therefore, to allow men who have had such expe- 
rience to deduct from their actual age the time during which they 
have served as “call substitutes”; and, if such deduction brings 
them below thirty years, then they will be eligible for examination. 

The third additional rule is necessary to prevent requests for re- 
examination on the part of those who, having secured a position on 
the eligible list, hope to improve their standing and get an advantage 
over their competitors. At the expiration of one year from the 
time of being entered on the list, any person can apply under the 
present rules and be examined, or can be placed on a new register 
with the same average standing. No check is placed upon the re- 
examination of those who fail to secure a position on the eligible list. 

The rule we submit is in accordance with the provisions of a rule 
now in force in the national service. - 

Very respectfully, 
poe Se M. BuGsBer, Chairman. 


The additional rules in relation to the civil service of the Com- 
monwealth and the several cities thereof, prepared by the Civil 
Service Commissioners under the authority of the Acts of 1854, 
chapter 320, sections 5 and 14, are as follows : — 


1. There shall be included in the classified service in schedule B 
the following offices and positions in the city of Boston, namely: 
draw-tenders and assistant draw-tenders of bridges to constitute class 
5; foremen and sub-foremen of laborers to constitute class 6. 

2. Applicants for appointment in the call force of the fire depart- 
mept of Boston, who have served as call substitutes in said depart. 
ment, may, for the purpose of making themselves eligible under the 


3. No person while remaining eligible on any register shall be 
admitted to a new examination. 


CINCINNATI, Ono, Noy. 21, 1585. 
Eprror Civin Service Recorp: — 

When the rascality connected with the execution of the registra- 
tion law began to be unearthed last September, the indignation of 
the better elements in Cincinnati found vent in the demand for some 
organized effort to prosecute those who so daringly set all law at 
defiance ; and this eventually brought forth an association of leading 
gentlemen of both parties, under the style of a “Committee of One 
If{undred,” — (1) “to aid in securing honest elections and maintain the 
purity of the ballot,” and (2) “to prosecute and bring to punishment 
those who violate the election laws and those public officers who are 
guilty of maladministration or of misappropriation of public funds.” 
Although officers and committees of this organization immediately 
set to work to ferret out violations of the registry law, and did place 
in the hands of the police authorities of our city a number of war- 
rants for noted criminals (some of whom were members of the police 
force), these authorities showed such utter contempt for them as to 
refrain from serving the papers in all such cases as they elected ; and 
the plans for perpetrating frauds at the election were not checked. 
Further proceedings of the committee included the arrest of the 
Chief of Police on the charge of contempt of court in retarding the 
service of warrants, whose cause is now pending, and an effort to 
secure a special grand jury to investigate the frauds committed at the 
October election. The latter attempt failed on account of the close- 
ness of the end of the term; * but the work of investigating irregu- 
larities at the registration and election has been industriously carried 
on by the committee and its lawyers, and the announcement has 


been made that fully a year will be necessary to do the work now on | 


hand. The need of just such an organization as this Committee of 
One Ilundred is proved by the fact that communications relative to 
wrong-doing in all the departments of our municipal government are 
being sent to them, and niore is expected of them apparently by the 
ublic than is within their power to accomplish. 
While the efforts of the committee should receive every encourage- 


*The present grand jury is now investigating election frauds, etc. 
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ment by all ye citizens, it should not be overlooked that the 
true remedy for such a condition of things in the future as are 
now in existence lies in the way of establishing preventive measures. 
The cause of the evils is a non-efficient police force. Our police 
officers having received their appointments through influence and 
as rewards for party service, without regard to their qualifications 
for the duties they are expected to perform, cannot be depended 
upon to aid in the carrying out of laws provided for the good of the 
whole people, if the “boss” happens to desire a particular point 
gained for his own purposes. Unless a movement is carried out 
completely removing the police from partisan influence and control, 
we fail to see how any better elections can be expected in future. 
Other cities are finding this remedy working satisfactorily. It is only 
a question that requires the support of the business men of a commu- 
nity. What dependence could be placed on a railroad corporation or 
what manufacturer could be successful, if all that is reliable and com- 
mendable in employés is ignored, and only proficiency in scheming 
and rowdyism make men worthy of selection? Why should business 
principles and common sense be laid aside, and corruption gain 
an ascendency that is appalling, in cities having the wealth and 
intelligence common to our American municipalities? These are 
old questions, and the time has come when the remedy for our 
evils is within our grasp. Let the business men and property owners 
take a determined stand in favor of a police establishment that 
is non-partisan, well paid, and well proportioned to the needs of 
the city, entrance to which must be through a test that will require 
proficiency and ability of the better sort, and in a few years such 
elections and many evils now prevalent in our midst will be things 
of the past. This is what is meant by civil service reform; and 
it is no unmeaning phrase used to catch votes, but the issue of the 
times, and cannot be put aside as visionary or unpractical. Our 
public trusts are not to exist as “spoils,” nor are we to select repre- 
sentative men to act as employment agents for those not qualified 
otherwise to secure an honest livelihood. 

Considering the complexion of municipal affairs here, it is not 
to be wondered at that much anxiety exists in the minds of true 
friends of reform as to the course to be adopted by the President 
in the selection of the men to fill the federal offices in this vicinity. 
Especially so is this the case with regard to the post-office, the only 
office coming under the Pendleton law. Under the present post- 
master, who is heartily in favor of the measures of reform, and has 
conscientiously carried out the law in the proper spirit and to the 
letter, reformers have had much encouragement, and are very de- 


mate : : |sirous that what has been gained should not be lost through 
rules for examination, deduct from their actual age any time not | 


exceeding five years during which they have served in such capacity. | 


an unfavorable appointment. 


Should the present postmaster be 
reappointed or 


the assistant postmaster (who has worked his 


| way up from the ranks in the office) be promoted, the effect 


on the cause of civil service reform in Ohio would be most bene- 
With the example of the federal offices thoroughly under 


government would be but the question of a short time, if the 
proper citizens would but realize their individual responsibility. 
W. G. CHAMBERLIN, JR. 


A NORTIL CAROLINA LETTER. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM WILL MOVE AND CONQUER, THOUGH ALL 
NORTH CAROLINA OPPOSES IT. 
[From the Special Correspondence of the Raleigh, N.C., Chronicle.) 
New York, November 2. 

You must pardon me for not writing this week such news and 
gossip as happen to be floating about, and allow me, with all earnest- 
ness, to congratulate you on the Chronicle’s manly and right posi- 
tion on civil service reform. It is the only public movement of the 
time that has moral force in it, and it has all the moral force that 
every other great democratic movement has had. It must be classed, 
not with the transitory doctrines and fitful efforts of mere politicians, 
nor with the temporary problems of one campaign or of one adminis- 
tration, which are forgotten before the next one comes. It is to be 
compared with the movement which Jefferson led in the very begin- 
ning of the century for the broadest democratic government, with 
the movement which condemned slavery, and with the subsequent 
movement which condemned the carpet-bag rule in the South. It is 
not a cry of to-day, which will not be heard to-morrow. It is the gulf 
stream of great public sentiment which is flowing now. 

It is absurd to talk about the great doctrinal difference between 
the political parties. There is now no such difference. The differ- 
ence is in the way they adininister the government, and that is the 
only difference. The great man now in the White House has caused 
a greater revolution in our governmental affairs than any other 
President, except Lincoln, ever caused; and he has done it by civil 
service reform. No thief, jobber, or scoundrel can hold public office, 
if Grover Cleveland knows it and has power to help it. Yet both 
Democrats and Republicans do hold office under him, and will con- 
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tinue to hold office. He is a good Democrat,— the best Democrat 
living,— because he does not care a fig whether an officer (other than 
those great ones which determine the policy of the administration) is 
a Democrat or whether he is a Republican, whether he have blue 
eyes or black eyes. . ’ 

Now, the crucial test is coming ; and every man will be bound, at 


some time or other, to answer this question: To fill all subordinate | 


places, do you care a fig whether men who are appointed are of one 
party or of the other? Do you think that a man ought to be given 
office because he works for a party ¢ 

It is becoming sharp, because our own greatest public man has 
declared himself on the wrong side. For once in his life, his great 
influence is against the moral sense of the time. With him, of 


and highly administrative ones) in North Carolina, which will forbid 
any questions being asked as to the work a man has done for his 
party. To advocate a civil service reform law for North Carolina 
; such as the States of New York and Massachusetts have adopted is 
|now in order. And with a dozen columns, instead of one, if I had 
| them, I should say, Let us have it. 

| You know that the good old State has always been a slow sister. 
| She did not enter the Union until Washington had become President 
| and the United States had got fairly going. She has always followed 
|other States in important movements, and never led. Yet why 
| Shouldn’t she lead? Why? Because somebody who stands high in 
| the church or in office or in the Board of Trustees of the University 
says, “Bah!” Allow me to give you an example. I beg pardon for 





course, are such institutions as the Wilmington Star and the Trustees ts personal character, but it is the best example T have ever seen. 
of the University,— venerable, influential, worthy of our filial love. ,; When, some time ago, I wrote to the Boston Post how progressive 
With him is— Mr. Kitchen, to be sure! With him is the Charlotte ;| movements were discouraged in North Carolina, unconsciously, by 
Democrat, of course. It need not be said that all these elements | the dignified ignorance of a few men who think their approval a 
of our life and thought, however incongruous they may be in many | necessity for any movements, the News and Observer declared with all 
ways, find the tame and entertaining approval ‘of the News and | its amusing emphasis that I was misinformed. I have, as a result of 
Observer. | that kind remark, a big pile of letters from North Carolinians in 
No man in North Carolina more heartily appreciates the good North Carolina and in four other States, who took the trouble to 
work these institutions have done than I, and nobody is so sure that | write to me to thank me for telling the truth. I fancy that a large 
I appreciate it as the editors of the Star and of the News and | number of the Observer's readers must have written to me. 
Observer. But, if you will allow me, I desire, with all modesty, but | In the pam, ‘we have followed well. But it is braver to lead. 
with all earnestness, to record my conviction that, on moral grounds, So lead! Rather, follow that brave and great man, the foremost 


(and a man that has one code of morals in politics and another in 
the cburch or in daily life has no code at all),— on moral grounds 
there is no possible defence for the doctrine that the man has the 
slightest claim to an office because he has worked for a party. Yet 
this is a question not to be argued. It is simply a question of moral 
perception. 


Let me draw a parallel. Before you or I or many of our readers | 
were born, the moral sentiment of all English-speaking Christianity | 
had declared slavery a moral wrong. I am not speaking of slavery | 
in its social or religious aspects, but only on moral grounds. There | 
were good and holy men in our North Carolina pulpits who contended | 


that it was morally right, and was sanctioned by the Bible. Those 


same men now thank God it is gone; and, if a cargo of slaves were | 


landed at Wilmington to be sold, these same preachers out of the 
same Bible would cry out, What a moral shame! 

Look at civil service reform in the same way, and you will catch 
my meaning. And I am looking at this only on moral grounds. 
The Observer, the Star, the Democrat, are as clearly against the moral 
sentiment of the time as the old preachers were. 

Viewed as a moral sentiment,— apart from the punishment and 
annihilation it brings, not to party men, but to party slaves,— there 
is not now in the Republic a sentiment of such vitality and aggres- 
sion in Church or State or society as the sentiment to reform our gov- 


ernmental administrations, and to put them clean out of and above | 


the warring, snarling, mal-odorous, and pestilential little men who 
fancy that they rule the nation, and who as a matter of fact have 
ruled it. It sweeps our political avenues clean of the impudent medi- 
ocrity that has so long fought and fed therein, and makes the way 
clear once more for conscience to drive out trickery from the places 
of government. .With thongs to chastise, this reform enters (or will 
enter) the temple, and purify it of them that make it a mart of 
offices and influence; and patriotism can again become a religion. 
In Heaven’s name, I can’t see why our preachers should not preach 
it from the pulpits. The dry-rot of old party quibblings is deaden- 
ing. In Wake County itself, with all the wealth and power and 


intelligence and religion and social dignity (broadly speaking) in the | 
Democratic party, we have not kept ourselves decent enough to keep | 


gamblers and drunkards and imbeciles from prominent participation 


in the most honorable of all callings,— the calling of the public ser- | 


vice. To howl, then, about any “ principle ” that keeps us from get- 
ting the best men for public places, without regard to party services, 
so called, and to decry this surging moral movement in political 
thought, is doing over again precisely what our old preachers did 
when they defended slavery as a Christian institution. 


You had just as well draw the line now, and be done with it. 
This is a movement that forty thousand dignified obstructors cannot 
hinder. It will move and conquer, if all North Carolina opposes it ; 
and the question you have is simply whether you will lead or be 
driven. In ten years, no man will be willing to get up and say that 
he opposed this reform. In less than ten years, most men who now 
hate it will be swearing by all they are worth (and that is not much) 
that they were always in favor of it. The most respectable man that 
has set himself against it is Senator Vance. Throughout the whole 


nation, the men who lead the nation are in the stream that flows | 


reformward; and there is no stemming it. Its most active enemies 
are the men who voted for General Butler last year, and they are 
consistent in their enmity to it. 

The present experimental law does not touch with its letter a 
single office in North Carolina. But laws will be sure to come, and 
come soon, that will cover every appointive office (other than purely 


| Democrat living and among the first that ever lived, who in the 
White House is setting the Democratic standard higher than it has 
ever been set, and making the party the invincible leader of govern- 
ment reform. As for them that will not follow, let them be lost on 
the way. 

But, above all things, never argue with anti-civil service reformers. 
They can be left to defeat themselves. 

Watter H. Page. 


WADE HAMPTON’S REFORM BILL. 


On November 19, Senator Wade Hampton introduced into the 
Senate a bill forbidding members of Congress to solicit appoint- 
ments. The preamble of the bill states that it is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the present civil service law, and that the solicit- 
ing of appointments by Senators or Representatives is contrary to 
the spirit of the law, and seriously interferes with the performance 
of their legislative duties. Accordingly, the bill makes it unlawful 
for any Senator or Representative to recommend or solicit, directly or 
indirectly, the appointment of any person to office under the govern- 
ment of the United States. Such an offence Mr. Hampton defines 
as a misdemeanor, and he proposes to have it punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 nor less than 8500. In case of a conviction for 
the offence, one-half of the fine is to go to the person or persons on 
whose testimony conviction is had, and the government is to get the 
other half. Whenever the appointing power asks for information 
concerning a possible appointee, the request must be in writing, and 
such answer as the Senator or Representative may make must also be 
in writing, over his own signature, and must be filed in the depart- 
ment or bureau whence the request comes. Mr. Hampton respects 
the right of petition by allowing legislators to forward petitions from 
| applicants for office, provided any indorsement thereon is confined 
“to the facts of the case or the character of the applicant.” The 
bill was sent to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 


AT a meeting held in Greenville, Mich., on November 25, a civil 
service reform association was organized, with the following oflicers : — 


President, William W. Collin; Vice-Presidents, J. S. Crosby, A. C. 
Satterlee; Executive Committee, O. C. Miller, E. H. Jones, Dr. E. Fish, 
Dr. W. B. Paine, R. F. Sprague, T. J. Potter, and George B. Caldwell; 
Secretary, RK. F. Sprague; Treasurer, E. H. Jones. It was determined 
to hold a public meeting in three weeks; and R. F. Sprague was 
requested to prepare a paper on the following topic,— “The Merit vs. 
The Spoils System,” —to be presented at that meeting, such paper to 
be followed by a discussion by the members of the club. E. H. Jones 
was requested to prepare a paper for presentation at a later meeting. 
Topic to be announced. Greenville is a-town of only 3,100 inhabi- 
tants. The common idea that associations are practicable only in 
large towns and cities is erroneous. It is highly desirable that organ- 
izations should be formed in the smaller towns. We hope the exam- 
ple of Greenville will be followed by many other towns of about that 
size. 


We were in error in stating in our last number that the railway 
mail clerk Dowling was appointed by Postmaster Jones, of Indi- 
anapolis. He was appointed by the authorities in Washington, on 
the recommendation of an Indiana Congressman, and is one more 
example of the pernicious influence of Congressmen in appointments. 
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